RICHELIEU
upon them; they formed a court, the sort of household
de luxe which belonged only to princes and dukes.   The
lustre which these courtiers  brought  to the Minister's
household was enhanced by the pages.   Of these he had
twenty attached to the Great Stable, and thirteen to the
Lesser Stable.   Maintained, but receiving no pay, they
were  gentlemen's  sons  serving  their  apprenticeship  as
gentlemen, learning how to ride, how to fence, how to
handle a musket, how to command. To this end, from the
age of eleven or thereabouts, they passed two or three
preparatory years in the Lesser Stable, and then moved
on to the Great Stable, where they became fully qualified.
Their service alongside their master was designed specifi-
cally for display: they formed a second court below the
gentlemen servants,  sometimes  a little  noisy,  although
discipline was strict; Richelieu loved their gaiety and toler-
ated their pleasantries. He utilised them with a keen eye
for decorative effect: torch-bearers in processions, servers
of light dainties to guests at festivals and collations, always
sumptuously dressed, and in a costume exactly adapted
to the circumstances, they also followed the Cardinal to
war; and when, with cuirass and plumed hat, he reviewed
the troops,  two pages mounted on magnificent horses
galloped before him, carrying his gloves and helmet, while,
on his right and on his left, two other mounted pages led
by the bridle two of his most beautiful chargers.
Finally, in this hierarchy of human beings dedicated
to the service of the Minister and destined to strengthen
the impression of sovereignty which he sought to produce,
the company of guards and musketeers formed a general
effect of such power and wealth that Richelieu was accused
of trying to eclipse the power and splendour of the King
himself. A hundred horse guards, a hundred foot guards,
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